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AIRBORNE MAGNETOMETER SURVEYS 
SCINTILLATION COUNTER SURVEYS 
PRECISE AERIAL MOSAICS 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 

PLANIMETRIC MAPS 


look so big 
from the air 


Elephants are only one problem faced by 
ground parties mapping in Africa.Climate, 
insects, terrain and logistics create king 
size headaches, too. But survey problems 
are much smaller—detailed coverage far 
greater, from the air. 


In Africa, or anywhere in the world, you 
can save time, money and trouble by 
calling AERO, pioneer and leader in 
aerial mapping. Whether you need gen- 
eral photo reconnaissance or detailed 
magnetic studies, AERO has the planes, 
equipment and skilled personnel to do 
the job better. 


It will be well worth your time to call 
AERO in the planning stages of your 
next project. 


RELIEF MODELS AERO SERVICE CORPORATION 


PHILADELPHIA 20, PENNSYLVANIA 
Oldest Flying Corporation in the World 


Offices in TULSA, DULUTH, SALT LAKE CITY, SAN FRANCISCO, JOHANNESBURG 
Our Canadian affiliate is: CANADIAN AERO SERVICE, LTD., OTTAWA 
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The AMERICAN GEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE is a non-profit professional service organization established 
and managed by the scientific societies in the fields of geology and geophysics in cooperation with the 
National Academy of Sciences-National Research Council. It is the instrument of the profession serving 
and advancing the welfare of the geoscientist in matters relating to education, professional responsibilities 
and government relations. It is an active member of the Scientific Manp Cc issi It also functions 
in the stimulation of public education and awareness of the earth sciences, through career literature, the 
scouting program, and other ch Is of ¢ ication 


GEOTIMES is the news magazine of the geological sciences. It reports on current events in the earth 
sciences, public education and public relations efforts throughout the profession, as well as appropriate 
legislative and governmental issues. It announces scholarships, fellowships, publications and new 
developments. It provides a forum for discussion of timely professional problems, and affords a common 
bond between the many specialized groups within the earth sciences. 


2 2 2. 2 Fe wie oe 
YOUR MAGAZINE 


This is GEOTIMES, the professional news magazine 
for the geological sciences, which replaces the Geo- 
logical Newsletter. GEOTIMES has a circulation of 
over 16,000 and it is expected that within a year the 
magazine will be reaching 18,000 to 20,000 or more 
geo-scientists. 

Our new format and the bright “AGI Red” cover 
have been adopted to make the magazine more attrac- 
tive to readers and advertisers alike. With a circula- 
tion that cuts across boundaries of specialization in 
the earth sciences, GEOTIMES is a very desirable 
advertising medium. 

The changes in format were undertaken so that 
the AGI could realize more fully the potential adver- 
tising benefits. Our news coverage at the beginning 
will be essentially that of the Newsletter, although 
we plan to improve the quality and extent of this 
coverage as the magazine develops. We anticipate the 
presentation of more articles of timely and thought- 
provoking interest by men of stature. We also expect 
to provide more and better news from the fields of 
public education and public relations, with particular 
regard to activities of local geological societies on 
these fronts. The students who are expecting to enter 
our profession and the recent graduates who are 
embarking on a career in the geo-sciences should find 
GEOTIMES increasingly helpful in their professional 
orientation. 

The geological sciences are well covered by an 
outstanding assemblage of scientific journals, a num- 
ber of which are published by member societies of 
the AGI. GEOTIMES seeks to command the same re- 
spect, but as the news magazine of the profession. 
We are well aware of the refinements which must 
come as we mature. 

The magazine belongs to you, the professional 
scientists in the field of geology. The editor and his 
staff can publish GEOTIMEFS, but it will be the genuine 
interest, the support and the criticism of the readers 
that will shape its destiny. We request your com- 
ments on our new format and your suggestions for 
our development. 
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OUR COVER 


The colorful canyon of the 
Yampa River near its con- 
fluence with the Green River 
in the Dinosaur National 
Monument, near Vernal, Utah. 
Photo by U. §. National Park 


Service. 
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Your 
American Geological Institute 


by M. M. Leighton, President 





The American Geological Institute is the instrument of the geo- 
logical profession to do those things which are not readily done for the 
profession by the individual scientific societies. 


Our Vice President, J. L. Gillson, has aptly defined the scope of the 


Institute as follows: 


“(1) It maintains an office in Wash- 
ington to keep in close touch with bodies 
engaged in policy-making involving geol- 
ogy, geophysics, engineering, and the 
related sciences—such bodies as the Con- 
gress, the military, the Scientific Man- 
power Commission, the National Re- 
search Council, the National Science 
Foundation, the U S. Geological Survey, 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines, the U. S. 
Tariff Commission, and others. 

“(2) Through its news organ, GEO- 
TIMES, it assembles and disseminates 
news and pertinent information about 
scientific meetings and activities; it pub- 
licizes job opportunities and available 
personnel; it reports on public education 
and public relations activities; it an- 
nounces scholarships and fellowships; it 
reports legislation affecting technical 
and professional personnel in the geo- 
sciences; it lists new books and reports; 
and provides a useful medium for dis- 
cussions and communications. 


“(3) It stimulates interest in geology 
as a career, encourages the better teach- 
ing of geology and other natural sciences 
in the high schools and especially in 
teachers’ colleges, and it seeks to culti- 
vate interest in geology through scout 
and other youth organizations so that 
the quality and quantity of our members 
may increase. It further recognizes the 
need for the better appreciation of geol- 
ogy and mineral resources among the 
people who shape the destiny of our 
country and its industries. 

“(4) It manages a National Register 
of all geologists and geophysicists in co- 
operation with the National Science 
Foundation, so that we and our special- 
ties may all be counted, and data con- 
cerning our profession made available 
with which to measure our professional 
growth and our nationwide strength. The 
Institute also represents the entire geolo- 
gical profession on the Scientific Man- 
power Commission.” 

As Gillson says, “None of the scientific 
societies are set up to do these things on 
a profession-wide basis, but most of the 
members of these societies want these 
things done for them.” 


The field of geology is the basis for 
14 separate and distinct scientific socie- 
ties, 13 of which are member societies of 
the Institute. The 14th, the new Geo- 
chemical Society, has applied for mem- 
bership. In commenting on the sur- 
prising number of different geological 
societies, E. A. Eckhardt, Past President 
of the Institute and Chairman of our 
Finance Committee, says, “They are 
of varying scope and degree of inde- 
pendence. The American Chemical So- 
ciety (membership 76,000 plus), on the 
other hand, covers the entire chemical 
field and activities in special fields are 
taken care of by divisions of the Society. 
Under the circumstances the A.C.S. re- 
quires no separate Institute. Were there 
only one society covering all of geology 
there would be no need of an It 
seems extremely unlikely that the organ- 
izations now existing could be integrated 
into a single society. The next best thing 
is to use an Institute to work out the 
problems which all its members have in 
common.” 

In 1948, six years after Carey Croneis 
made his long-to-be remembered plea be- 
fore the A.A.P.G. at Denver for an 
Institute to be formed to serve and rep- 
resent the profession—as distinguished 
from the science—11 societies finally 
came together in response to a general 
invitation of the National Academy of 
Science—National Research Council to 
form the American Geological Institute. 
Articles of Agreement were drawn up 
and later were revised into the present 
Constitution and By-Laws. Each mem- 
ber society was given an equal voice in 
the affairs of the Institute, irrespective 
of its size or its ability to support. Their 
separate and special spheres of interest 
were given equal recognition for the sake 
of the welfare of the profession. Thus 
the Institute was founded for its high 
calling, a calling that has no doubt saved 
the Institute through all of its trials. 
However impoverished it became, it re- 
fused to die. Two additional organiza- 
tions have become members—the Asso- 
ciation of American State Geologists and 
the Association of Geology Teachers. In 
the case of the state geologists it is rec- 
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ognized that they have “grassroot” con- 
nections in most parts of the country 
which are helpful to the Institute and 
its program. The attention that the 
Association of Geology Teachers is giv- 
ing to better teaching and to problems 
of education makes it a valuable member 
of the Institute. 


The Board of Directors is composed 
of two representatives of each society. 
Through these representatives the inter- 
ests and wishes of the societies receive 
consideration and the program and ac- 
tivities of the Institute are authorized. 
The changing membership of the Board 
with a 50 percent turnover at each an- 
nual November meeting is a serious fac- 
tor in maintaining a continuing knowl- 
edge of the purposes, motives, and activi- 
ties of the Institute. This condition is 
difficult for the member societies and the 
Institute alike. Believing that a freer 
flow of information and a better liaison 
between the Institute and the societies 
is needed, the President of the Institute 
has extended invitations to the Executive 
Director of the American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists, the Secretary of 
the Geological Society of America, and 
the Business Manager of the Society of 
Exploration Geophysicists to be guest 
conferees at the meetings of the Board 
of Directors and the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

To the combined wisdom and guidance 
of these must be added viewpoints, ex- 
perience and advice of a guest conferee 
at large-—the individual—who leads a 
life out among the people, the draft 
boards, the schools, and the newspaper 
clientele, and who owes no allegiance to 
or receives instructions from society offi- 
cers. The individuals of the profession 
at large in daily operations witness the 
shortcomings of the geological profes- 
sion and sense the greater prestige of 
other of the sciences. It is they who 
realize that geological careers are un- 
known to our secondary schools. It is 
they who have to deal with draft boards. 
It is they who recognize that popular 
writing in geology, once a best seller, has 
nearly passed out of existence. 

The importance of the office of Execu- 
tive Director of the Institute can hardly 
be overemphasized. Between the func- 
tions of the policy-making Board of 
Directors and the Executive Director is 
a shadow zone wherein the welfare of 
the Institute and the objectives of the 
societies are served by mutual respect, 
sound judgment, and a spirit of good 
will. The Board of Directors and its 
Executive Committee must not be rubber 
stamps or inactive guardians; neither 
should the Executive Director be a wing- 
clipped dove. All must be affable, hard- 
working servants of the Instittite who 
cherish the objectives of the member so- 
cieties. The Executive Director deserves 
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the opportunity to make a career out of 
his work and should be given a full man- 
tle of responsibility subject to reasonable 
budget provisions and an approved pro- 
gram. He will meet his responsibility by 
discussing and counseling before he lays 
out his strategy. 

We of the profession should have an 
appreciation of the scope and potentiali- 
ties of the Institute’s services which are 
considered essential. The office of the 
Institute maintains profession-wide con- 
tacts. GEOTIMES now reaches more than 
16,000 and its circulation is growing 
steadily, so that the Institute is main- 
taining a greater mailing list than any 
single member society. The profession- 
wide Earth Science questionnaire is 
mailed to 22,000. The Executive Direc- 
tor has more than a score of committees 
with which to keep in contact and to 
assists more than 26 Board members, in- 
cluding directors-at-large and alternates 
to contact, and continuous correspond- 
ence with the Executive Committee. 
GEOTIMES, the profession’s news organ, 
is a continuing and compelling item on 
the Director’s agenda for he is editor, 
reporter and business manager. Many 
continuing features of professional in- 
terest must be maintained, advertise- 
ments must be secured, and society 
meetings must be attended and reported 
upon. His office has a load of corre- 
spondence with career-seeking students 
and teachers. I sometimes wonder how 
some persons, unblushingly, can criticize 
A.G.I. If we of the profession could 
manage to put in 10 percent of the time, 
effort, and devotion that the members of 
the office staff have done after hours, 
the profession would greatly benefit. 

To provide a favorable environment in 
which the Institute may flourish, our 
financial structure needs overhauling. At 
present the income of the Institute from 
the member societies is too unpredicta- 
ble, since it is by contributions which 
may fluctuate or even be withheld with 
the changing regimes, for reasons not 
necessarily refiecting the desires of the 
individual members. Not only must the 
Institute be intelligently run, but it must 
be soundly financed and budgeted. The 
societies should each make reasonable 
minimum provisions in their constitu- 
tions and bylaws to insure regular, con- 
tinuing financial support of the Institute. 
By making such dependable provision 
for financing, the societies will be taking 
an important step in providing a favor- 
able environment for the Institute to 
address more positively its problems in 
the fields of public education, public re- 
lations, and government relations. 

It is my sincere hope that this review 
of AGI and its objectives will stimulate 
a rededication of individuals throughout 
the profession to the ideals we seek to 
attain. 









By HOWARD A. MEYERHOFF 
Scientific Manpower Commission 


On February 17, 1956, Selective 
Service issued a “New Order 
of Selection for Induction” (Operations 
Bulletin No. 140), instructing local 
boards to select inductees for military 
service in the following order of availa- 
bility: 

1. Delinquents who have attained the 
age of 19 years; 

2. Volunteers who have not attained 
the age of 26 years; 


3. Nonvolunteers who have attained 
the age of 19 years and have not attained 
the age of 26 years and who do not have 
a child or children; 


4. Nonvolunteers between 19 and 26 
years of age who have a child or children; 

5. Nonvolunteers who have attained 
the age of 26 years; 

6. Nonvolunteers between the ages of 
18% and 19 years. 


Under this amended regulation it is 
unlikely that anyone who has reached 
age 26 will be inducted, even though he 
will remain liable for service until age 
35 if he was deferred at any time. Un- 
fortunately, however, many local boards 
have taken these new regulations as their 
cue to induct men who have reached 
ages 24 and 25. For those who have 
occupational deferments and who are 
employed in essential activities, the sit- 
uation is not too bad, because they stand 
a reasonably good chance of qualifying 
for the reserve, which involves only six 
months of active training, followed by a 
7-year reserve obligation. Most of 
them can expect quick transfer from the 
ready to the stand-by reserve. 

It is the graduate student who is being 
hardest hit by this latest move among 
local boards. Age 25 is commonly a crit- 
ical year in graduate studies for the 
Ph.D., and any interruption at this point 
is likely to prove disastrous. Yet, lack- 
ing employment in an essential activity, 
the graduate student cannot easily quali- 
fy for the six-months reserve training 
program; hence he is especially vul- 
nerable. 

This seems to be where we came in. 
Once again the scientist and engineer 
who has been deferred becomes a special 
target for local boards, whereas those 
men without technical skills may escape 
induction entirely because the draft calls 
are so low. It is the Scientific Manpower 
Commission’s aim to challenge the draft- 
ing of any qualified graduate student in 
mid-career; it is our hope that members 
of the profession will bring any flagrant 
case to the Commission’s attention. 





B. F. Hake to Head Bolivian Gulf 


Benjamin F. Hake of the Western Gulf 
Oil Company, Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Bolivian Gulf Oil 
Company and will soon take up residence 
in Cochabamba, Bolivia. 

Hake has served as 
chairman of the AGI 
Standing Committee 
on Government Rela- 
tions, representing 
the AAPG. He was 
. ’ only recently reap- 

Tae pointed as a commis- 

2 sioner on the Scienti- 

4 fic Manpower Com- 

' mission. On an APPG 

i f Distinguished Lecture 

| Tour last winter, 

14M Hake discussed the 

scientific manpower problems _ before 
many local geological societies. 

The AGI greatly appreciates his dis- 
tinguished service to the profession and 
his country. He has set a high standard 
of dedication and performance. 





Geology Student Survey 


A survey of geology-geophysics stu- 
dents has been conducted by the Ameri- 
can Geological Institute in conjunction 
with the National Register of Scientific 
and Technical Personnel. The Survey 
form was mailed to 218 colleges in April 
and 72 per cent of the departments had 
returned completed forms by June 15. 

The returns to date show 1836 grad- 
uate students in geology ahd geophysics, 
with 426 in their M.A. degree year and 
139 in their PhD degree year. To date 
1828 graduating seniors are reported and 
third year geology majors number 2739. 


Graduating seniors and graduate stu- 
dents who complete and return a regis- 
ter questionnaire are receiving GEO- 
TIMES as a service of the AGI. 

In order that full results may be col- 
lated and analyzed in greater detail, all 
geology departments are urged to parti- 
cipate in the student survey. 


Welcome Aboard 


GEOTIMEsS has been launched after 
much planning, cooperation and hard 
work on the part of many people. Our 
printer is the William & Heintz Litho- 
graph Corporation, known throughout 
the geological profession as the excellent 
printers of geologic maps, and their 
Dave Godfrey has played a most impor- 
tant role in the birth of GEOTIMEs. To 
Harry A. Lyles, advertising representa- 
tive of their company, goes much of the 
credit for design. The art work has been 
produced by Walton and Hoke, Inc. and 
the typographer is Nave Typographic 
Service, Inc. 
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Did you see the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company’s double-page advertise- 
ment, “Should Your Child Go Into the 
Mineral Industry?” It appeared in Col- 
lier’s, May 25; Satevepost, May 26; 
Ladies’ Home Journal, June; and it will 
be in the September 27 issue of Scholas- 
tic. Below a photo of student surveyors 
are several hundred words of text by 
President John W. Vanderwilt of the 
Colorado School of Mines. Although the 
text has been slightly hoked up by an 
as-told-to writer, causing the profes- 
sional geologist to wince occasionally, 
still it is an excellent presentation of 
geology, geophysics, and the appropriate 
engineering fields. Among the points 
that Vanderwilt makes are the great 
size of the mineral industry; the strong 
demand for scientists and engineers; the 
range of starting salaries; the possibil- 
ity of striking it rich; and the adven- 
turous life (sic). He also points out 
some of the drawbacks—long hours, 
rugged conditions, remote localities of 
work, and long separations from wife 
and family. He gives some sensible 
guides to determine whether a boy is 
well suited for a career in the mineral 
industry: natural curiosity; ability in 
math, chemistry, physics; manual dex- 
terity; analytical mind; ability to make 
quick decisions; good health; enjoyment 
of outdoor life; and ability to get on well 
with people. Vanderwilt closes with 
some advice on obtaining an education. 
As might be expected from a Mines man, 
the big plug is reserved for colleges 
“offering specific engineering courses in 
mining, metallurgy, petroleum and the 
related professions,” whereas “the boy 
thinking of geology solely as a pure 
(rather than as an applied) science can 
go to practically any college with a well- 
rounded scientific course.” Notwithstand- 
ing that this last tends to set a geolo- 
gist’s teeth on edge, it is still most 
gratifying to see the ad appears as one 
of New York Life’s series on choice of a 
career. 


Summer institutes for high-school sci- 
ence teachers are becoming more numer- 
ous, but geology is likely to get short 
shrift, it any shrift at all. It is therefore 
pleasing to be able to report that such an 
institute, at Marshall College in Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia, has asked for and 
received from the AGI career literature 
on the geological sciences. 
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RESEARCH AID 


e NSF 


The National Science Foundation has 
announced that applications are being 
received for post-doctoral fellowships to 
be awarded to candidates with at least 
five years of experience beyond the sci- 
ence doctorate or its equivalent. These 
awards, open to scientists of many dis- 
ciplines including the earth sciences, are 
awarded to U. S. citizens on the basis of 
scholarship, ability and aptitude as 
judged by selected panels of scientists. 
Provisions are made for research and 
study in schools of higher education in 
the U. S. and abroad. 


The fellowships carry annual stipends 
from $2,000 to $10,000. The closing date 
for applications is September 4, 1956 
and results will be announced on October 
16, 1956. Details and application forms 
are available from the National Science 
Foundation, Division of Scientific Per- 
— and Education, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


e@ AAPG 


July 15 is the closing date for applica- 
tions for grants-in-aid being received by 
the Research Committee of the American 
Association of Petroleum Geologists. 


The Research Fund of AAPG is now 
sufficiently large, due particularly to the 
efforts of Past-President G. M. Knebel, 
that the income and a small portion of 
the principal are to be made available to 
sponsor worthy projects. Consideration 
will be given not only to research proj- 
ects related to petroleum geology but 
also to projects aiding in the education 
and training of geologists. Applicants 
need not be AAPG members. 


Application forms may be obtained 
from members of the AAPG Research 
Committee and filed with R. J. LeBlanc, 
Chairman, Shell Development Co., 3737 
Bellaire Blvd., Houston, Texas, on or be- 
fore the July 15 deadline and results will 
be announced on August 20. 


SEGp has new home 


The Society of Exploration Geophysi- 
cists has transferred its business offices 
to the AAPG building at 107 West 15th 
Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Colin Campbell, business Manager of 
the Society, reports good response from 
advanced sales of the SEGp GEOPHysI- 
CAL CASE HISTORIES, VOL. II, available 
from the Society of Exploration Geo- 
physics, P. O. Box 1536, Tulsa 1, Okla- 
homa, $6.00 to SEGp, AAPG & AIME 
members, others $7.00. 














Colin Campbell*, SEGp 


» AGI 
| Board 
of 


Directors 


Below are listed those who attended the Board of 
Directors’ meeting in Chicago, April 25: 


14. Robert C. Stephenson, 


I. 
2. C. A. Deiss*, AASG Executive Director 
3. M. E. Johnson, AASG 15. Donald H. Dow, 
G ama 4. C. E. Prouty*, AGT Secretary-Treasurer 
) Sy "Us 5. W. H. Bucher, GSA 16. J. M. Hills, AAPG 6 
, . 6. G. E. Manger*, AGU 17. J. R. Sandidge, AAP 
a a ih) a: 7. Paul Lyons, SEGp 18. F. J. Pettijohn, SEPM 
fale SiG) -~ 8. H. B. Stenzel*, PS 19. J. T. Singewald Jr., SEG 
eg ? (w Fran 9. Henry Aldrich*, GSA 20. Rainer Zangerl, SVP 
o~ \ \(=\ 10. G. H. Cady*, SEG 21. Earl Ingerson, MSA 
ig : \ 1. EB. A. Eckhardt, 22. R. L. Bates, AGT 
) & Past-President, AGU 23. R. H. Denison, SVP 
( 12. J. L. Gillson, 24. Arthur Montgomery, MSA 


Vice-President, AIME 


13. M. M. Leighton, President 


* Alternates 


Not in photograph: R. A. Shrock, SEPM; guests G. M. Knebel, 
B. F. 


Hake 


The Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Geological Institute met in Chicago 
on April 25 in conjunction with the 
meeting of the AAPG. Although a num- 
ber of the Directors were unable to at- 
tend, most were represented by alter- 
nates. Only the Seismological Society 
lacked representation. 

The principal business before the 
Board at this meeting over which M. M. 
Leighton presided was the knotty prob- 
lem of placing the Institute on a sound 
Saenelel basis. The Directors were 
briefed on the financial history of the 
Institute. A study of the financial records 
indicated that the Institute had operated 
on a deficit since 1951 and that no speci- 
fic provisions had been made to increase 
the income needed to adequately support 
the full-time executive director when he 
was appointed in 19538. Cited as largely 
contributory to the financial problems of 
the Institute was the fact that, by Board 
action, the mimeographed Newsletter 
with a paid circulation of about 1,200 
was abandoned in 1954 in favor of the 
printed Geological Newsletter with a 
free circulation that rose to more than 
15,000 by mid-1955. 

The Finance Committee, headed by 
E. A. Eckhardt, Past President, offered 
the opinion that the Member Societies 
should support the basic operations of 
the Institute, including the salaries of 
the Executive Director and staff and 
operating costs of the Institute. This 
committee felt that the profession should 
also support a portion of the Newsletter 


(GEOTIMES) operating costs. The Board 
of Directors approved by formal action 
the premise that the Member Societies 
should support these basic operating 
costs of AGI. It was the feeling of the 
Board, however, that the AGI magazine, 
GEOTIMEsS, should become self-sustaining 
by subscriptions and advertising income 
as soon as practicable. The Finance Com- 
mittee was instructed to present to the 
Member Societies for consideration sev- 
eral alternative proposals discussed 
which would provide the necessary sup- 
port of AGI from the profession. 
Attention was drawn to the difference 
in the latitude of opinion, action and au- 
thority granted the Directors of AGI by 
the Member Societies which they repre- 
sent. Some societies, it would appear, 
grant their Directors full power of deci- 
sion, short of constitutional and financial 
matters, whereas others would tend to 
restrict the authority of their Directors. 


The need for better liaison between 
the Member Societies and the AGI 
through the duly elected Directors was 
recognized as mutually advantageous. It 
is evident that if Member Societies are 
to be well-informed, the Directors must 
be working directors and that attendance 
at meetings by the Directors or their 
alternates is extremely important. 


The Chicago meeting of the Board of 
Directors, with its good representation, 
was important in the process of solidifi- 
cation of the Institute, its aims and ob- 
jectives. 
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AGI PROPOSES 
NUCLEAR WASTE FORUM 


The Engineers Joint Council will con- 
duct the Second Nuclear Congress in 
Philadelphia March 10-15, 1957. The 
EJC objective is to stimulate progress in 
the nuclear sciences by providing the op- 
portunity for all scientific and engineer- 
ing disciplines to exchange data on prog- 
ress and problems. The American 
Geological Institute again has been in- 
vited to participate on behalf of the 
earth sciences and is represented on the 
Program Committee by W. R. Thurston. 
The AGI feels that the raw materials 
aspects have been covered adequately in 
the past, and the role of the geologist 
and geophysicist is well established in 
exploration, development and mining, ore 
genesis, etc.; much progress has been 
made and many problems remain to be 
worked on in these fields, but a review 
at the Second Nuclear Congress would 
be of less value than presentation 
through the normal channels of the 
Member Societies. 


Geologists have been called upon by 
the Atomic Energy Commission to help 
solve the problems of the disposal of 
radioactive wastes incident to the gen- 
eration of power by nuclear reactors. Al- 
most all branches of the earth sciences 
bear on the problems but geo-scientists 
cannot arrive at the solutions unaided: 
the Nuclear Congress provides geologists 
with the opportunity to acquaint other 
researchers with the state of pertinent 
geological knowledge and to indicate the 
lines of study which appear to geologists 
to hold promise of yielding useful con- 
clusions. The reverse process is equally 
important, and the cross-fertilization 
may be expected to save time and effort 
in devising both safe and economical 
methods of disposing of radioactive 
wastes. 

Waste disposal appears now to be the 
bottleneck in the establishment of a 
power industry based on nuclear fuels. 
The oceanographers have concluded that 
wastes cannot be disposed of safely in 
the oceans, so disposal sites will have to 
be found on the continents in the geolo- 
gists’ domain. It is safe to assume that 
the disposal bottleneck will be broken 
whether or not geologists choose to play 
their proper part in solving problems of 
site and method. Papers for the Nu- 
clear Congress are needed on _ such 
topics as hydrology of deep basins, 
thermal conductivity of rocks, hydro- 
dynamics of injection through wells, 
chemical reactivity between rock min- 
erals and waste solutions, structural 
geology of deep basins, and many other 
topics which have been alluded to in the 
public and technical press as bearing on 
radioactive waste disposal. 
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the CONGRESS CORNER . . . 


The official U. S. Delegation to the 
XXth International Geological Congress, 
Mexico, September 4-11, has been ap- 
proved by the State Department after 
considerable delay. The delegates ap- 
proved are: 

U. S. Delegation 
XXth International Geological Congress 
FELIX E. WorRMSER, Chairman 
T. B. NOLAN, Vice-Chairman 

W. D. JOHNSTON, JR., Secretary 

J. L. GILLSON T. S. LoVERING 

G. M. KNEBEL T. H. MILLER 

M. M. LEIGHTON R. J. RUSSELL 

J. T. SINGEWALD, JR. 

The delegation will be headed by a 
mining engineer, Felix Wormser, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Department of the 
Interior, as the ranking government rep- 
resentative. The name of nearly every 
one of these delegates can be linked with 
active participation in affairs of our 
principal geological societies, so that the 
delegation may be considered to repre- 
sent the profession as well as the United 
States. Hope is expressed that this dele- 
gation will distinguish itself through 
greater unanimity of policy than has 
characterized the U. S. Delegation on 
certain oceasions in the past. 

The AGI Congress Liaison Committee 
has investigated and discarded as im- 
practical the organization of escorted 
caravans of cars from Laredo and 
Juarez to Mexico, D. F., for the benefit 
of those ladies who will be continuing 
the trip while their husbands join field 
excursions. 

Special entry permits for Congress 
participants and their families may be 
obtained at no charge by visiting the 
nearest Mexicon Consulate in person. By 
mail one may obtain the regular tourist 
permit at a cost of $3.00. A passport, 
birth certificate or other satisfactory 
proof of citizenship is needed. Typhoid 
shots are desirable and a smallpox vac- 
cination certificate must be carried. 


Colorado Scientific Society 
Seeks AGI affiliation 


Application for affiliation with the 
American Geological Institute was re- 
ceived recently from the Colorado Scien- 
tific Society through its President, B. F. 
Leonard. The Society was organized in 
1882, at a time when the Colorado min- 
ing industry was booming and Denver 
was headquarters for many geologists 
and mining engineers. The organizing 
group was assembled at the invitation 
of S. F. Emmons, prominent economic 
geologist. The Colorado Scientific Society 
is divided into five sections based on in- 
terest, but the Economic Geology and 
Mining Engineering section has always 
played a prominent role. 











DEAR DR. LEIGHTON: 


I thank you for the copy of your ad- 
dress before the Board of Directors of 
the A.G.I. at its recent meeting in 
Chicago. 

I hope that the A.G.I. will come 
through these trying years and get the 
backing of all geologists. We need a 
strong organization to represent all ge- 
ologists. Single professional societies 
cannot do this as they are now consti- 
tuted. Those of us in the teaching pro- 
fession have long felt the encroachment 
of other professions upon the field of 
geology. Although I think accreditation 
of curricula is of little value because it 
fails to take into account the ability of 
the teaching staff to teach, while paying 
great attention to more trivial matters, 
if we are to have accreditation I would 
like to see geological curricula accredited 
by geologists and not by mining engi- 
neers, petroleum engineers or by some- 
one who is not a geologist. The A.G.I. 
could represent geologists where accredi- 
tation is involved, where salaries are in- 
volved, where legal matters are involved, 
etc. Every geologist ought to realize the 
importance to him of a strong organiza- 
tion of all geologists. 


Sincerely yours, 


O. R. GRAVE, Chairman 

Geology Department 

Missouri School of Mines 
and Metallurgy 


DEAR ED 


One mining geologist recently wrote to 
another... 


Here’s an excerpt: 


“Podunkville was fine but a dead 
end. They were sorry to see me go 
and offered $100 increase if I would 
stay but the work professionally 
would be quite a dead loss and un- 
interesting — typical (mining) ex- 
ploration: short trips, little detailed 
work; big decisions with very little 
geological work to back it up; tear- 
ing around neglecting the geological 
aspects of exploration AND mining. 
I am fed up with that approach and 
I felt in the long run I would run 
head on into the management policy 
too often ...an eternal fight to get 
geological work done, so I left for 
other fields. .. .” 


This is straight dope from the head of 
the stope. 


Dr. LIVINGSTONE 
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DEAR MR. EDITOR: 

In the Newsletter I see where someone 
got heated up because somebody else had 
said that geological and geophysical ex- 
ploration ain’t research. Well I rush to 
the library and look for the biggest dic- 
tionary I can find and was I surprised 
how short is the definition of research I 
find there. To search or investigate ex- 
haustively is about all it says. Well that 
should cover about everything, that is if 
you do it hard enough and long enough. 
I have heard tell of fellows who spend 
days and days at the library going 
through a lot of dusty old books and 
papers, take a lot of notes and then go 
home and write a book. Library research 
they call this, they tell me. Sometimes 
students do this because the prof was 
mean enough to ask a question which no 
one book did answer. And likely the geo 
boys go through the files and the librar- 
ies before spending somebody’s money 
exploring somewhere. Then too there is 
the prospector who knocks a chunk off 
about every rock he sees. If that ain’t 
exhaustive search, what is? And there 
are the market researchers who try to 
find out whether, if you make something, 
anybody would buy it. Then there is the 
intensive search of the mature animal 
for a mate. Lots of time this sure is 
exhaustive. Then there are the boys 
who make experiments, in laboratories 
and sometimes outdoors, and these fel- 
lows seem to think they own the word 
research. 

It’s all very confusing. Here is a word 
that means so many different things to 
different people. The heck of it is that 
there are a lot of foundations that have 
money to spend for research and they all 
have different ideas about what research 
is. If you want to get some of this money 
for your pet geological exploration proj- 
ect you sure run into the daffynition 
problem. If I were one of them money- 
bags and you didn’t like what I says is 
research I would ask you,“ What do you 
say it is?” How about that, A.G.I.? 

Sincerely, 
WEISSBESSER DUMKOPF 


P.S. If you came up with a good answer 
maybe you wouldn’t get the money 
anyway. 


DEAR Dr. LIVINGSTONE: 


Amen to your letter in “Letters”, Vol. 
VII, No. 11. It reminds me of an old 
story modeled after one by Abe Lincoln. 
He is reported to have said that you can 
call the tail on a sheep a leg, but it is 
still a tail, and the sheep still has only 
four legs. There are a few geophysicists 
who seem to feel that by calling some- 
thing geophysics makes it geophysics. 

H. R. GAULT 
Lehigh University 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Indiana) 
—Oil Pioneer of the Middle West, by 
Paul H. Giddens, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., New York, 741 pp., 
xviii, 1955. 

The noted oil industry historian, Dr. 
Giddens, had full access to company rec- 
ords when he was commissioned in 1947 
to write a detailed history of the inter- 
esting growth of this company. Stand- 
ard of Indiana, founded in 1889, had its 
beginnings in Whiting, Indiana, where 
the company built a refinery which was 
first to use the objectionable sulphur- 
bearing crudes of the Lima-Indiana 
fields. To this reviewer, the most fasci- 
nating part of the history is that domi- 
nated by the remarkable growth of the 
company under the leadership of the 
dynamic Colonel Robert Stewart between 
1918 and 1929, in which year Stewart 
was ousted after a terrific proxy fight 
with John D. Rockefeller, Jr., following 
the national scandal over The Continen- 
tal Trading Company. References to 
petroleum geology and exploration are 
well scattered, but the petroleum geolo- 
gist will find much interest in the indi- 
viduals, situations and events which com- 
bined to shape the destiny of The Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Indiana). The writer is to 
be commended for his thorough and in- 
teresting work, the company for the free 
hand which it allowed its historian. 


A STRUCTURAL CONTOUR MAP OF 
ISRAEL—with remarks on its Dy- 
namical Interpretation, by Y. K. Ben- 
tor and A. Vroman, 11 pp., 1:250,000 
map, Sept. 1954, Report 7, Geological 
Institute, Government of Israel and 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 


A worthwhile contribution to a grow- 
ing series of reports on Israel by the 
Geological Institute. 


MINERAL FACTS AND PROBLEMS, 
by the staff of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, U. S. Bureau of Mines Bulletin 
556, 1042 pp., 1956, Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., $5.75 (cloth- 
bound). 


This compendium embraces some 85 
separate statements on mineral raw ma- 
terials ranging from coal, oil, iron, and 
copper to rhenium, scandium and other 
rarer elements. The statements, pre- 
pared in concise form by a host of 
U. S. B. M. staff members, conform to a 
uniform outline embracing the following 
headings: Summary, Background, Out- 
look, Problems and Bibliography. Not 
intended to give complete information 
about each mineral raw material dis- 
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cussed, the report is intended as a ref- 
erence book and a starting point for 
more comprehensive study. Attention is 
called to the fact that more than 500 crit- 
ics from industry, private and public re- 
search institutions aided in the review 
of this volume. It is a reference book 
that every economic geologist can well 
afford to add to his library. 


UNITS AND SYSTEMS OF WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES, Their Origin, De- 
velopment and Present Status, by 
Lewis V. Judson, 29 pp., 1956, National 
Bureau of Standards, Cire. 570, Sup’t. 
of Doc., Wash. 25, D. C., $0.25. 


A handy summary of weights and 
measures, including comparison of U S. 
and British systems, and discussions of 
the metric system. It includes a brief 
review of the origin and history of units 
and standards. 


CLAYS AND CLAY MINERALS, Pro- 
ceedings of the Third National Con- 
ference, National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council, Publication 
395, 573 pp., Washington, D. C., 1955. 


The Third National Conference on 
Clays and Clay Minerals was held in 
Houston, Texas, in October 1954 under 
the sponsorship of the NAS-NRC Com- 
mittee on Clay Minerals and the Rice 
Institute. The proceedings combine 36 
papers and abstracts presented in Hous- 
ton with 7 papers presented at the 1954 
Pacific Coast Regional Conference on 
Clays and Clay Technology held in June 
1954 at the University of California, 
Berkeley. About four-fifths of the papers 
are mineralogic studies of general sig- 
nificance and the remainder refer to 
specific regions. The results of electron 
microscopy receive considerable empha- 
sis and are well illustrated by many full 
page figures. 





Special Geochemical Volume 


GEOCHIMICA ET COSMOCHIMICA ACTA 
will publish a special double number in 
July-August 1956. The issue will con- 
tain the following papers: “Silica in 
Hot-Springs Waters,” by Donald E. 
White, W. W. Brannock, and K. J. Mu- 
rata, U. S. G. S., “Dissolution and Pre- 
cipitation of Silica at Low Tempera- 
tures,” by Konrad B. Krauskopf, and 
“Potassium-argon Dating,” by R. E. 
Folinsbee. Extra copies of the issue may 
be ordered through mid-July from Per- 
gamon Press, Inc., 122 East 55th Street, 
New York 22, New York, $4.20 for sub- 
scribers and $7.00 for non-subscribers. 
Non-subscribers may obtain all of the 
om 6-issue volume for an additional 

.80. 
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Ideas 
Products 
Services 


NEW 


GEOTIMES is the new news magazine 
of the AGI. It reaches the broadest cross 
section of professional men engaged in 
exploration. News releases of new ideas, 
products and services are solicited for 
this section. Advertisers—consider a 





regular advertising program in GEO- 
TIMES. Readers—say you saw it in 
GEOTIMES. 


Draft-a-Matic is a newly developed 
drafting desk which permits the drafts- 
man to work in a comfortable seated 
position at all times. 
A self-sealing sheet 
plastic surface to 
which maps or draw- 
ings are attached 
with drafting tape 
passes over enclosed 
rollers at the top 
and bottom of the 
table, thus permit- 
ting any portion of the drawing to be 
moved into easy drafting position. Has 
reference desk and work area on opposite 
side. Increased convenience and comfort 
reportedly gives greatly improved draft- 
ing quality and efficiency. For further 
information write General Fire Proof- 
ing Co., Dept. GT, Youngstown, Ohio. 





Gravity Anomaly Simulator is a new 
apparatus to simulate effects on the 
earth’s gravity 
field of a subsur- 
face body of anom- 
alous density. Ap- 
plicable to the 
processing of grav- 
ity data in the 
prospecting for pe- 
troleum and min- 
eral deposits, the 
instrument can 
simulate anomaly- 
producing subsur- 
face structures in a 
fraction of the 
time needed for normal calculating tech- 
niques. For further information write 
Houston Technical Laboratories, Dept. 
A, P.O. Box 6027, Houston 6, Texas. 





Field Stereoscope. Air photos mounted 
on hinged aluminum frame may be 
viewed stereoscopically through single- 
prism with left eye and directly with 
right eye. Handy, light, convenient for 
field and office use. For information write 
Booklime Inc., 3499 Fleetwood Drive, 
Salt Lake City 9, Utah. 
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= C by SANDSTONE SAM 


SsS observes that the Congress of the 
U. S. is in many respects like that geo- 
logical giant, Brontosaurus: it is ponder- 
ous, somewhat clumsy, carries a lot of 
weight, and on many occasion would ap- 
pear to have the same relative mental 
facilities. 
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* * * 


Plastic Garden Rocks 
Vaguely discontented with 
the unfinished look of your 
lot? This will finish it—by 
outliniftg flowerbeds, walks 
and terraces, and you can 
change potterns when you 
wish! The ingenious new 
plastic rocks are made of 
white high-impact polysty- 
rene that looks and feels like 
stone. The fabulous fokes are 
mounted on 2” prongs that 
anchor them. 24” 
H8296—Rocks 





os 
10, $2.95 
Also ideal for lazy field geologist 

* cod * 
If you can keep your head while évery- 
body around is losing theirs, perhaps you 
just don’t understand the situation. 





Multi-Lokator, a geiger counter employ- 
ing the new “Geiger Multiplier” tube, 
offers greater sensitivity than any 
economically com- 
petitive scintillation 
counter according to 
manufacturer. The 
Geiger Multiplier 
tube consists of a 
sheaf of geiger tube elements in a com- 
mon housing with the result that it pro- 
vides 10 to 50 times more gamma sensi- 
tive volume than conventional geiger 
tubes. The new tube is indicated to be 
especially sensitive to low level gamma 
rays such as would be given off by a 
distant or deeply buried source. For in- 
formation write the Radiac Company, 
Dept. G, 489 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


Movie 

“PORTRAIT OF THE EARTH” is a 238% 
minute color movie on air-borne geo- 
physics and aerial photography available 
for showing before professional and edu- 
cational geoscience groups. In addition 
to presenting interesting shots of the 
various airborne geophysical equipment 
including the Varian nuclear precision 
magnetometer, it shows some beautiful 
action photography taken at work in 
California, the Colorado Plateau and 
South America. The film may be ob- 
tained on loan without charge from Hy- 
con Aerial Surveys, Inc., 1020 South 
Arroyo Parkway, Pasadena 2, Calif. 
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for precision microscopy with polarized light 


; Seite POLARIZING microscopes 
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In such fields as geology, mineralogy, 3 
petrography, coal research, plastics, bi- >» 
ology, chemistry and biochemistry, there 
is a Leitz POLARIZING Microscope de- 
signed to meet every requirement. No 
other manufacturer offers such a wide 
variety of polarizing microscopes and 
accessories, built to the highest stand- 
ards of quality and design. 


















Leitz polarizing 
microscope, Model AM 


e Rotating anastigmatic tube analyzer 

for improved image quality and freedom 

from eyestrain. 

e Polarizing tube accommodates large 
field-of-view eyepieces. 

e Bertrand auxiliary lens with iris dia- ” 
phragm can be raised and lowered <i 
e Rapid clutch changer and centering 
device for permanent centering of ob- 
jectives. 

e Large substage illuminating 
apparatus with two-diaphragm 
condenser and polarizer, either 
calcite or filter. ~ 





e Rotating object stage on ball Se 


bearings, with vernier reading to “oth: 
@ Rack and pinion motion for raising and ~ 
lowering stage, to accommodate large 
opaque specimens. 

e@ Polarizing vertical illuminator easily 
attachable. 

E. LEITZ,INC.,Dept. GT-7 

468 Fourth Ave., New York 16,N.Y. 


Please send brochure on Leitz POLARIZING 
Microscopes 


Nome 





Street 
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EB. LEITZ, InC.,468 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Distributors of the world-famous products of Ernst Leitz, Wetziar, Germany 
LENSES - CAMERAS - MICROSCOPES + BINOCULARS 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Our Institute plans to recruit immediately 
five qualified specialists with experience 
for our department of atomic energy raw 
materials: a prospecting geologist, two 
mining geologists (igneous), a mineralogist, 
a laboratory physicist with experience, re- 
spectively, in prospecting, geological map- 
ping of massifs and other granitic areas, 
mineralogical determinations and radiomet- 
ric identifications and repairing G-M count- 
er and scintillometer for uranium and other 
radioactive minerals. 

A Dr. Sc. or equivalent training, experi- 
ence in uranium geology is essential. Initial 
salaries are dependent upon experience but 
lie within the 36000-48000 Turkish ponnd 
(T.L.) bracket (plus family allowance 1200 
T.L. per annum and 20 T.L. for every day 
in field work). As a minimum, one-third of 
salary transferable to U.S. at official rate of 
$1.00 for 2.83 T.L. 

Applicants should send personal data, 
professional experience, reference letters, 
records of academic training to: 


INSTITUTE OF MINING RESEARCH AND 
EXPLORATION 


M.T.A., Posta Kutusu 116, Ankara, Turkey 


XXTH INTERNATIONAL 
GEOLOGICAL CONGRESS 


FIELD EXCURSION 
RESUMES 


The English translation of seacsed 
80 field excursion résumés prepare 
under the auspices of the a. 
Geological Institute Congress Liai- 
son Committee, cooperating with 
the Comité Ejecutivo, XX Congre- 
so Geolégico Internacional, Mexi- 
co, D. F. 

Includes general information on 
objectives of field trips, day by day 
itineraries, transportation, cost es- 
timates and other helpful data. In- 
cludes an index map _ showing 
routes and schedules of field excur- 
sions. 


American Geological Institute 
2101 Constitution Ave. N.W 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Cost $1.50 














URANIUM OCCURRENCE-STRUCTURE and TECTONIC 
HISTORY, SOUTHERN MONTANA and 
NORTHERN WYOMING 
Short-Course for Professional Geologists and Engineers, 

Red Lodge, Montana, July 18-19-20, 1956 


Under auspices of Yellowstone-Bighorn Research Association. Further in- 
formation on request from Prof. Helgi Johnson, Executive Director, c/o De- 
partment of Geology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 




















The MeLean Card Catalogue 
of American Foraminifera 


A service for the profes- 
sional micropaleontologist 
and the stratigrapher. 
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For details write: 


JAMES D. MeLEAN, JR. 


P. O. Box 916 
Alexandria, Virginia 
U.S. A. 
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P GROUND TYPE 

VERTICAL FORCE MAGNETOMETERS 
p ELECTROMAGNETIC UNITS 

- SELF POTENTIAL AND 

RESISTIVITY UNITS 


Acclaimed by governmental 
departments, universities and 
leading exploration ac, 
throughout the world 

ioe and durable. 


> Please write for complete details 


GEOPHYSICAL 


Instrument & Supply Co. 
1201 Broadway _ Denver 2, Colo. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS... 


i VACANCIES 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI, University, Mis- 
sissippi. Two openings for teaching geology, 
one primarily for mineralogist-petrographer, 
one for more general courses. Highest salary of 
$5000/nine months requires Ph.D. Opportunity 
for additional salary conducting summer field 
camp. Write: Chairman of Geology Depart- 
ment. 

BOX 68. Geophysicist for West Coast operations 
of major oil company. Minimum requirements 
bachelor degree with some geological and mathe- 
matical background. No experience necessary, 
but up to two years advantageous. 

BOX 69. Position in development and sale of 
equipment for preparing sections and thin 
sections etc. Established firm. 

CALIFORNIA STATE DIVISION OF WATER 
RESOURCES. Immediate openings offering 
wide variety of experience leading to profes- 
sional growth and personal advancement for 
engineering geologists to make studies on 
ground water, dam sites, tunnels, and canal 
lines. Graduate geologists from an accredited 
university, with no experience, start at $436 
per month. Postgraduate students or experi- 
enced geologists may be eligible for higher 
positions starting at $481 per month. Positions 
open at these levels only. United States citizen- 
ship required. Write for details. P.O. Box 1079, 
Sacramento 5, California. 

KANSAS STATE COLLEGE, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas. Opening September 1956 Ph.D. for an As- 
sistant Professor to teach Invertebrate and 
Micropaleontology. Salary up to $5100 for 9 
months depending upon qualifications. Write J. 
R. Chelikowsky, Department of Geology. 

MARSHALL COLLEGE, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia: Teaching position requiring graduate 
work beyond the. Master’s degree. Experience 
desired, but is not a requirement. Salary ‘rang- 
ing upward to $4,400 with opportunity for sum- 
mer work. Write: J. F. Bartlett, Dean, Mar- 
shall College. 


POSITIONS WANTED | 


BOX 224, Geologist, 32, single, A.M. Garena, 
A.M. Geology, residence requirements Ph. 
Geology, field experience. Desires teaching — 
tion. 

BOX 228. GEOLOGIST, MS, 32, single. 3% 
years surface mapping, development and sub- 
surface exploration major company experience 
in Four Corners and Permian Basin. Desire 
challenging opportunity with active oil com- 
pany Rocky Mountains or West Coast. Avail- 
able July 1. 

BOX 228. GEOLOGICAL ENGINEER, B.E., 
MSc., preliminary Ph.D. requirements in geol- 
ogy completed. Six years mineral exploration 
Cunadian Precambrian, also engineering geolo- 








gy. Consulting experience. Desires employ- 
ment S.W. States 
BOX 230. GEOLOGIST, Ph.D., 34. Five years 


experience in government survey and University 
instructing. Principal interests petrology, struc- 
tural geology, economic geology and geophys- 
Desires position with state survey, research 

or teaching. 
INDEPENDENT research geologist wishes to 
teach part-time at western university or college 
in exchange for use of research facilities. Write 








175 North 3rd Avenue, Blythe, California. 
| CONSULTANTS | 
| SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Vou. I, No. 1 


HH HM 
CALENDAR 


Sept. 4-11, 1956—20th INTERNATIONAL GEOL. 
CONGRESS, a ty Pre-Congress Excursions 
August 15-Sept. 2; Post-Congress Excursions 
Sept. 13-21. DF. Contact: Congreso Geologica 
Internacional, Calle Balderas 36, Semeche 302A, 
Mexico, 

Sept. 5-7, 1956—WYOMING GEOL. ASSOC., 11th 
Ann. Field Conf., Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran, 
Wyo. Field trips through Jackson Hole area. 
Write: K. W. Frielinghausen, Box 1571, Casper, 
Wyo. 

Sept. 26-28, 1956—A.I.M.E.. ROCKY MT. MIN- 
ERAL CONF., Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Sept. 27-30, 1956—7th ALASKAN SCIENCE 
CONFERENCE, spons. by Alaska Div. A.A.A.- 
S., Juneau, Alaska. Sections on Geol. & 
and Geophysics are included. Write ai 
C. H. Baltzo Fish & Wildlife Serv., 
Alaska. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 2, 1956—ACSM-ASP Fall conven- 
tion and co-exhibit, Shirley-Sayoy Hotel, 
ver, Colo Write: ACSM- ASP, Box 1407, Edge- 
water Br., Denver 14, Colo. 

Oct. 1-4, 1956—AMER. MINING CONGRESS, 
Metal Mining & Ind. Mineral Conv. & Exposi- 


Juneau, 


tion. Shrine Exposition Hall, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Hotel Reservations from A.M.C. Hous- 
ing Bur., LA. Chamb. of Comm., 1151 S. 


Broadway, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 

Oct. 2-5, 1956—NATIONAL WATER WELL AS- 
SOCIATION, Ann. meeting and Exposition. 
New Franklin Co. Veteran’s Memorial Audi- 
torium, Columbus, Ohio. 

Oct. 8-10, 1956—NATIONAL CLAY MINERALS 
CONFERENCE, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, IIL. 

Oct. 14-17, 1956—A.I.M.E., Petroleum Br. Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Oct. 24-25, 1956—A.I.M.E., Fuels Conference, Coal 
Div., Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 29-Nov 1, 1956—SEGp, 26th Ann. mtg., 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 2, 1956—GULF COAST ASSOCIA- 
TION OF GEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES, 6th An- 


nual Convention, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
Oct. 31, Nov. 1-2, 1956—GSA, MSA, PS, SVP, 


AGI Ann. Mtg., Minneapolis. 

Nov. 8-10, 1956—A.I.M.E., N.E. REGIONAL 
MEETING, Mining Branch, Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa. 

1957-58—INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YR. 

Feb. 24-28, 1957—A.I.M.E., Annual Meeting, Ho- 
tels Roosevelt and Jung, New Orleans, La. 

Mar. 10-16, 1957—ENGINEERS JOINT COUN- 
CIL, 2nd Nuclear Engineering and Science 
Congress, Convention Hall, Philadelphia. 


THIN SECTIONS 


Petrographic thin sections made from your 
cores, core chips or sedimentary or meta- 
morphic outcrop samples. Careful attention 
to individual orders. Quality workmanship. 
Satisfaction guaranteed ble prices. 
Price list on request. 


CAL-BREA, P. 0. Box 254 
BREA, CALIF. 

















CLASSIFIED ADS iti. 3 ti. 


a 


ti. 12 ti. 


PosITIONS WANTED = 25 _ _ — per line 
VACANCIES 2.00 1.35 _— — per line 
SeRvIce-SuPPLIES 2.00 1.35 — — per line 
CONSULTANTS 2.00 — per line 


1.35 
ONB INCH BOx 25.00 22.50 21. 25 20.00 
Min. charge $1.00. AGI box numbers $1.00 extra. 
No discounts. All classified advertisers will be 
billed, do not send advanced payments. Address all 
communications to American Geological Institute, 
2101 Constitution Ave., Wash. 25, D. C. 
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First time in the United States... 





AIRBORNE 
“ ELECTROMAGNETIC 
SURVEYS 


Another Hycon Service 


Hycon Aerial Surveys now offers 
dual frequency phase shift measure- 
ment for location of Sulfides of 
Copper, Lead and Nickel as well as 
regional shear and fracture patterns. 
The 400 and 3000 cycle frequencies 
distinguish surface effects from 
deeper seated conductive ore bodies. 
| 
Write for 1956 brochure 
showing examples of Photo- 
grammetric Engineering and 
Geophysical Mapping. 


COPE AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 


‘*‘Where accuracy counts’’ 


1020 S. Arroyo Parkway, Pasadena, California 








Wherever stereoscopic aerial 
photos are used, you'll 
appreciate the convenience 
of this new... 





swt CTEREOSCOPE 


It aids Photo-Interpretation 

Easy identification and recording of cultural ground 
features. Shows limits of soil types and vegetal cover. 
Users Include 

Geologists, Highway, Pipeline, Railroad right-of-way 
surveyors and engineers, Military engineers, Forestry 
personnel, soil and reclamation scientists. 


Portable—weighs less than 2 Ibs. Simple to operate. 
Rugged—built of heavy aluminum. 

Single prism stereoscope $4250 Both Complete 

Carrying case $1Q00 $4950 


BOOKLIME, INC. 


3499 Fleetwood Drive ° Salt Lake City 9, Utah 

















1S ES) ty LO) Si > be 


HUBCO 





Sold by oil field supply jobbers & dealers. Write 
for FREE sample, price list & your dealer's name. 
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"PROTEXO BAG 


with the Guaranteed 


hear GIC-MARK” 
TAG! 
PROTEXO BAGS... 


¢ Strong 

¢ Sift-Proof 
¢ Geologist 
Designed 
¢ Highest-Quality 
Cambric Cloth 


MAGIC-MARK TAGS... 


¢ Water-Insect- 
and Mildew- Proof 
e Guaranteed to 
Keep Even 
Ordinary Pencil 
Markings Legible 









GEOTIMES 












1 GO Home | 
70 N, 2) 


Once upon a times 


Good geologic maps were once as difficult to produce 
as the hand-carved billet doux of the primeval bride. In 
fact, they were engraved and printed from stone in as 
many as 25 colors. In the course of 30 years of mapping, 
Williams & Heintz has developed many exclusive 
techniques that give you a better map at less cost today! 
We are prepared to undertake your job at any stage, 
including the rough field sheets, and produce for 
you a finished professional map. Our services include preparation 
and/or collection of base maps, geologic drafting, 
engraving, scribing, color plate preparation, and 
lithographing. We also provide consultation, estimates 
and advice on color, free of charge. Call us on your 


next map reproduction problem before it becomes a problem. 


Williams & Heintz 


(WILLIAMS & HEINTZ LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION) 
220 EYE STREET, N. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PRET SARS RSS SEE PRS ARR ee ie eas 
Specialists in producing maps, charts, magazines, books, booklets, pamphlets, reprints, 





posters, etc., by modern lithography . . . 








GEOTIMES Non Profit Organization 
2101 Constitution Ave., U.S. POSTAGE 
Washington 25, D. C. PAID 

Form 3547 Requested WASHINGTON, D. od 
PERMIT NO. 7750 














Contact the GSI office nearest you for complete ap Sage services . . . seismic, 
gravity, magnetic surveys on land or sea... seismic data processing .. . magnetic 
recording ... data review and interpretation. GSI has more than 60 crews operating 
throughout the world... more than 760 crew-years of experience. 


U.S. OFFICES 


Dallas e Houston e Midland e NewOrleans e Houma e Shreveport 
e Denver e Bakersfield e Billings e Casper 


INTERNATIONAL OFFICES 
Calgary e Peace River e Edmonton e Mexico City e Rio de Janeiro e 
Caracas e Dacca e Bogota e Ankara e London e The Hague e Calcutta 


e Dhahran e Cairo e Perth e Luanda 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 66-1 


Geopnysicat Service Inc. 


$900 tEMMON AVENUE ° DALLAS 9, TEXAS 


A World of Experience in Finding a World oj Oil 








